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WHEN SIR DAVID ECCLES addressed the Conference of the Institute 
at Swansea last September, he was modestly encouraging although 
his speech was not without its critical asides. When in February he 
received a deputation from the Institute the criticisms were more 
evident than the encouragement. The Council of the Institute has 
circulated a note of the Minister’s comments on this occasion to its 
corporate members and awaits their responses. 


It is useful to be challenged and the Minister challenged the 
common assumption of people directly engaged in adult education 
on a number of points. Adult education, he suggested, does not 
have the kind of vocal constituency that impels government action 
in a world of competing priorities ; if what we have to offer is a 
good product, our salesmanship is defective—we are still address- 
ing ourselves to poverty in an age of plenty, when people are able 
to pay for cultural goods, as exemplified by sales of L.P. records 
and expensive books. Television is a new and potent force in pro- 
viding information and stimulating discussion in every household. 
The corollary is natural—the development of adult education 
should not call for further large support from public funds and, 
even if it were desirable, other educational demands on the total 
economy would virtually preclude its provision. 


This is a stiff indictment and no one closely involved would 
deny the elements of truth that it contains. But like any effective 
caricature it makes its point by a combination of exaggerations and 
exclusions. In the first place it begins from an implied premise that 
adult education is some kind of mass product that can be promoted 
through the normal techniques of salesmanship. Secondly, it fails 
to discriminate between different elements in the whole spectrum 
of activities that in one way or another contribute to the enlarge- 
ment and interpretation of adult living experience and this, and 
nothing less, I take to be the domain of adult education. 


A contrary view to that expressed by the Minister must, in my 
view, start from the premise that, whilst those who provide adult 
education claim no authority to impose their own standards and 
choices on other people, they do claim that it is a positive personal 
good and necessary to the health of a modern community for 
people to have as large a knowledge as possible of the choices that 
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are open to them, many of which only have reality in adult life. It 
is a well-established fact that social and educational inadequacies 
in earlier life create an unfavourable attitude towards anything 
labelled ‘ education’ amongst a large proportion of adults. If we 
were to attempt to overcome this by the common techniques of 
salesmanship and advertising we would be committed to a task 
calling, not for less, but for immensely more public money. 


It is common ground that the largest possible measure of volun- 
tary activity, financed by participants, is a good thing, educatively 
as well as socially. Those who have an intimate working knowledge 
of the field part company with the Minister in thinking that it will 
be frustrated and of less than its potential value if it is not sup- 
ported by paid professional service and if it has to operate in make- 
shift or inappropriate accommodation. To secure the one and 
remedy the other they think that it is socially desirable, economic- 
ally possible and administratively expedient to use public funds on 
a modest and moderately increasing scale. They share the Minister’s 
sense of the importance of Television, but assess it in different 
terms. Information and stimulation of interest are not, by them- 
selves, education ; they open the way to it if there is a conscious 
intent that they should do so and if there are situations in which 
the interest stimulated can be pursued in depth and detail. The 
widening of popular communication in all its forces, far from 
replacing organised adult education, reinforces the need for it. 


I hope that the Minister intended to stimulate a creative debate ; 
we shall welcome contributions to it in future issues of this journal. 


E. M. HUTCHINSON 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


ROSS D. WALLER 


Professor of Adult Education, 
University of Manchester 


WHEN I WAS in Warsaw a year or two ago at a Unesco Seminar on 
adult education I was repeatedly told that the entire world of learn- 
ing and teaching in communist countries took part in it. Not only 
were all its members expected to put themselves at the disposal of 
the National Society for the Promotion of Political and Scientific 
Knowledge, but every learned society had the duty of making its 
own arcana comprehensible to the man in the street. In theory this 
is a splendid idea, but it must be very difficult to get carried out ; 
I wondered in fact whether it really was. 

If the great experts should be expected to acknowledge such a 
responsibility, how much more should the professional teachers. I 
remember another Unesco Seminar at which a distinguished French 
Recteur de l'Université explained with force and lucidity why 
French universities could not take part in adult education. We 
should always remember, he said, the difference between université 
and Université ; as Recteur de l'Université he himself was respon- 
sible for the entire regional education system ; and the Université 
de France is the entire teaching body of the French nation. The 
University with the big U was of course responsible for adult edu- 
cation ; if it weren’t, who could be ? Noblesse oblige. If the clerisy 
does not care for this dissemination of knowledge and ideas, who 
can be expected to ? 

What is the clerisy ? The Oxford Dictionary says it is ‘ learned 
men as a body, scholars ’. Coleridge, who I suppose gave the term 
currency, said it consisted of ‘ the operators in science, literature, 
and the learned professions’ who constitute ‘an establishment 
essential to the orchestral efficiency of society ’. This is or ought to 
be the real ministry of education, the collective custodian of infor- 
mation, ideas and norms (or if you like, values). Parents first season 
us, schoolmasters deliver us to laws, says Herbert ; but parents 
have been to school too and so have all those other ‘ operators ’. In 
fact society and all its functionaries originally get their knowledge, 
Based on an address given to the Forest Educational Fellowship, Essex, in 
October, 1960. 
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ideas and values from that narrower and fundamental clerisy which 
ic the teaching profession. 

This great profession is and ought to be One: at its apex the 
universities, which train the teachers directly or indirectly, and 
other institutions of higher learning ; then the middle area of train- 
ing colleges and technical colleges; and the basis in schools of 
every kind. 

The profession is in fact one, but normally does not look like it. 
It should be much more conscious of its unity than it is, for more 
than any other body of people it provides the bonds of society, the 
mental, moral binding force of its atoms. ‘ Parity of esteem’ was 
a phrase once often heard. It was commonly connected with salary 
scales and the length of school holidays, but it could be a noble 
phrase, a proud claim to a full share in this greatest of all missions, 
this national ministry of education. 

Adult education is part of education. Some people are always 
wanting to discard the name; it is regarded as a millstone round 
the necks of its performers. But it is a sound and right name, de- 
claring in itself the continuity of educational experience. Education 
from the beginning is vocation—a calling into the business and the 
game of life, an initiation into its rules ; and adult education is re- 
vocation, recall. It renews and revises old and forgotten knowledge, 
it enlarges and re-interprets, it fills out in the light of mature life 
the bare skeleton of school learning, doing this not only through 
studies but also by association, by activity in the arts, in open air 
pursuits, and in social fields. And it is, more than any other field of 
education, the one in which all the elements of the clerisy are active 
and can meet on grounds of common interest. 

That is partly because there hardly exists at present, and perhaps 
there never should exist, a very large separate section of the teaching 
force in professional adult education. The professionals are remark- 
ably small in number. Who are they ? And what jobs do they do ? 

They are university extra-mural staff tutors, and WEA organising 
tutors, wardens and tutors at residential colleges, wardens of educa- 
tion centres and community centres, education officers of Trade 
Unions, of industries and of some large associations, and a steadily 
growing number of full-time staff employed by the Local Education 
Authorities as area organisers, wardens and principals, and full- 
time teachers. 

How many of them are there ? Nobody so far has tried to find 
out. Some of us in Manchester tried to get an approximate idea of 
their number about 1951. At that time 318 full-time people were 
employed by universities and the WEA. (The Ministry of Educa- 
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tion statistical report for 1958 gives the figure for that year as 267, 
of whom 27 were in Wales.) At about the same time, 1951, the 
advertised full-time posts in all forms of adult education (including, 
for example, local authority and community centre posts) were run- 
ning at the average rate of about 150 a year, but by no means all 
the people appointed will have stayed in these posts. The number 
of University and WEA appointments has fallen somewhat, has 
certainly not risen ; while LEA posts seem slowly to increase. The 
total number is not likely to exceed 600 ; certainly it must be lower 
than 1000. 

Compare with this figure the 148,484 teachers in elementary and 
junior schools, 1958, and the 109,702 secondary school teachers ; 
and reflect that there are many more adults than schoolchildren ! 
Nobody could want adult education to be totally or even mainly 
staffed by full-time professionals, but there should be more of them, 
considerably more. To what branch of the business they ought to 
be assigned I shall not attempt to say, except to suggest that the 
most urgent need is, in all fields, for organisers, stimulators, pro- 
motors, animateurs as the French like to call them. 


THE SCHOOLTEACHER’S ROLE 


However, everybody knows that in fact the greater part of what 
we call adult education, or non-vocational further education, is 
carried out by part-time staff, and that a large number of these are 
schoolteachers of one sort or another. If all the schoolteachers 
dropped out of adult education it might collapse altogether. In 
what ways are they involved ? 

1. It is generally assumed that they are the main teaching element, 
everywhere in the world, in what the Americans call ‘ public 
school ’ adult education. In countries where adult education is barely 
established it may depend on the teachers to a hundred per cent. In 
the villages of Southern Italy, the elementary school teacher may 
sometimes have the local influence and esteem that the village 
schoolmaster used to have here and in Scandinavia. I saw an adult 
education centre recently in a large village buried in the Sardin- 
ian hills—23 lively kinds of activity had been developed there 
under the devoted care of a local school teacher whose name most 
appropriately was Salis! In England nowadays however it would 
be a mistake to suppose that LEA non-vocational further education 
is mainly staffed by the teachers. I used to think it was, but have 
discovered that in Manchester only about one-third are teachers 
during the day ; and this seems likely to be about the right figure 
nationally. It may even be less ; it is difficult to get separate figures 
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for vocational and non-vocational further education, but in Man- 
chester it is thought that most of the professional teachers engaged 
are in fact teaching vocational or technical classes. This reserve is 
necessary in considering some figures kindly supplied by the Min- 
istry. Out of 35,000 people employed to teach in evening institutes 
in 1947, 14,500 were professional teachers ; a working party which 
studied evening institutes in 1950 said that the bulk of the teaching 
staff were people whose major interest lay elsewhere ; in an appen- 
dix to Pamphlet 28 on Evening Institutes, 1952, the figure of 
people employed to teach is shown as 42,000 of whom 15,500 were 
qualified teachers. 

Meanwhile there begin to be a few full-time people employed by 
Authorities in this work—I have not so far had time to find out 
how many. They are wardens or principals or area organisers, or 
simply full-time teachers—there are two of the latter for example 
in one Manchester institution. There are others who teach a re- 
stricted secondary modern programme by day and adults in the 
same school in the evening. Whether this is a good combination 
might be disputed ; personally I should be glad to see an easier 
possibility of exchange of functions, between schools and youth 
work, between youth work and adult education. 

2. A considerable proportion of WEA and University Joint Com- 
mittee teaching is done by grammar school teachers. In the work 
of the Manchester Joint Committee at present, out of 81 part-time 
tutors, 20 are grammar school teachers. Figures for the whole 
country gathered in 1954 showed 756 part-time tutors employed by 
Universities for WEA classes ; of these 254 were university teachers, 
and 252 were from educational institutions other than universities— 
they included some Training College and Technical College people, 
but practically no elementary school teachers ; they were practic- 
ally all from grammar schools. 

3. But teachers are a considerable element among the consumers, 
especially in classes conducted by universities ; their motive may be 
partly vocational, but I think not entirely so. According to WEA 
Annual Reports teachers as class members were 10.1% in 1957/8, 
11.1% in 1958/9. J. D. Gould (in Vaughan College Papers, No. 5, 
1959, p.21) said that if people of other vocations joined classes 
in the same proportion as the teachers, the total enrolment would 
go up by 15 times! 

4. Moreover teachers play a considerable part in all forms of adult 
education and cultural association as secretaries, promoters, volun- 
tary organisers, although as far as I know the facts have never been 
exactly collected. How would the WEA get on if all its teacher 
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office-holders were to give up ? Teachers have played an important 
part ever since its formative years. The secretary of the famous 
Rochdale Branch where Tawney did his pioneer work, the first 
secretary of the North Western District, one of the two original 
secretaries of the Manchester Joint Committee—these were all the 
same man, L. G. Gill, a secondary school teacher. 


CHANNELS OF INFORMATION 


So much for illustration, but we all know from experience that 
the teaching profession throughout its extent is very widely in- 
volved in adult education. That doesn’t mean that the position is 
satisfactory—far from it. It would be useful if it were more exten- 
sively involved—especially the primary and secondary modern 
teachers. How much do teachers at large know about this field of 
work ? How much responsibility do they feel for it ? Of course 
somebody at this juncture might protest! School meals, holiday 
travel, out of school activities, the general wear and tear of a tough 
job—if teachers aren’t interested it is because they haven’t a chance 
to be. Perhaps this is true, and if so it is a pity ; but even if they 
can take no part themselves they might be channels of information 
and encouragement. 

They must presumably feel some concern about the state of our 
popular culture—which I shall not here attempt to characterise. Do 
they not mind that about 50% of the children who pass through 
their hands are subsequently lost to any kind of educational influ- 
ence, so that a good deal of their work must be wasted ? There 
are some things in adult education which the British have done 
remarkably well ; we have cultivated an important but narrow field 
very effectively. But in the wider spread of adult education through 
the country we are a long way behind the Scandinavians, behind 
the United States, behind most communist countries, and to get a 
wider hold and acceptance we need the teachers. Not only to teach ; 
there is much to be said for involving people in the teaching from 
many other walks of life. But adult education in this country is not 
known, not accepted, not in the least understood by the majority 
of the people. And so we come back to the clerisy. Does the teach- 
ing profession know about adult education, accept it, understand 
it, help to get it understood ? If they don’t, who will ? And if they 
don’t, whose fault is it ? 

We could give many answers. Education is shaped by society 
more than vice versa. We could say the general temper of our 
society is unfavourable. There is no lead from its natural leaders. 
And so on. 
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But part of the answer lies within the profession itself. Who 
teaches the teachers ? Training Colleges and University Training 
Departments. How much consideration do any of them give to adult 
education ? 

We may suspect that tlie answer is not much. Of course they have 
a great deal to do, a vast amount of ground to cover, in all too short 
a time. You cannot reasonably expect that adult education will 
figure very largely in their curriculum—but has it any real place 
at all ? 

I recently took a very simple sounding by asking all the Uni- 
versity Departments of Education, and the constituent colleges of 
our own Manchester Area Training Organisation, this question : To 
what extent is non-vocational further education dealt with in your 
Department (or College)? Are questions ever asked about it in 
examinations ? 

Most of them were good enough to answer ; I had said I didn’t 
want to put them to much trouble and most of the answers were 
very brief. Taken together they gave the impression that they were 
bound in any case to be brief because there was little to say. (There 
were two or three interesting longer answers). 

Nearly all say the subject is ‘ occasionally referred to ’—but it 
would be difficult to talk about education for a year without some 
occasional reference to further education. One university said a 
whole lecture was given to it annually ; another said this was the 
case in some years. Three universities laid on optional courses on 
adult education, but did not say to what extent the option was taken 
up. Four said students occasionally wrote essays on it. Six said a 
special study was possible. Only two said they made arrangements 
for students to visit, or attempt to teach in further education institu- 
tions. About a half said there was ‘sometimes’ or ‘ occasionally ’ 
an examination question, and about a half said never. A few said 
they might possibly do something about adult education in the 
future. 

From this very simple and inexact enquiry one may feel fairly 
certain of what we supposed to begin with—the majority of stu- 
dents who go through these Departments never have adult educa- 
tion brought firmly and with conviction to their attention. 

In our Area Training Colleges the position seemed to be a little, 
though not much, better. There are 9 colleges. In half of these there 
is an occasional reference in courses; in two a whole lecture is 
given each year ; one sets essays on the subject ; two say they offer 
a special study and two others say the subject comes up in discus- 
sion groups. One arranges visits. Only one mentions any possible 
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future development—but that concerns a course for youth leaders. 

Evidently young men avd women can go through a whole pro- 
cess of training for the teaching profession and never hear more 
than a casual word about adult education. Here and there those 
who happen to be directly interested can make a study. Bnt is it 
not reasonable to think that all these training establishments should 
give their students some idea of further education and its impor- 
tance, so that even if they never engage in it, they may at least 
have some understanding of what is going on, and take what oppor- 
tunity they may have of telling people about it ? 

Teachers don’t want to waste their time and energy any more 
than the rest of us do. What is the use of elementary and secon- 
dary modern schools if what they teach rests quite unused from 15 
onwards ? How are the problems, discussed in the Crowther Re- 
port, of reconciling specialisation and general education ever to be 
solved except on 'the assumption that education does not end at 15, 
or 18, or 23 ? 

Through all the doubts and uncertainties and shudderful fears 
of our time there gleams the hope of a new age for the world. Most 
of its shaping is in the hands of adults. Gradually the whole world 
comes into training or purposeful association. There is a big job 
to be done in the rising nations, not only by their own teachers 
but also by many of our own young people who are willing to serve 
them. And everywhere they will be faced not only with school 
problems but also with the fascinating processes of community de- 
velopment in which the local teachers are so indispensable. Adult 
education in the widest sense, whether at home or abroad, is one 
of the keys of the future, one of the high roads of progress and 
understanding, one of the hopes of mankind. Such a statement 
would surprise nobody in Scandinavia. If it sounds absurd in 
England that only means we still have a very long way to go. 


TELEVISION AND THE TUTOR 


J. STYAN 


Staff Tutor, Department of Adult Education, 
University of Hull 


HOW THE TUTOR and administrator in adult education should regard 
television is a problem that has been growing more acute of recent 
months. Questionnaires to teachers have been increasing in circu- 
lation and more committees have been set up in the attempt to 
grapple with the prodigy that has grown so huge in such a short 
time. And teachers in all branches of education cannot now avoid 
recognising that television has arrived : in class discussion and in 
individual essays, it is evident that pupils and students are drawing 
upon a dubious fund of knowledge fed by the television set as much 
as on a background of reading or direct experience. The matter is 
coming, to a head: those tutors who have tried to assimilate the 
by-products of the medium into their teaching by makeshift methods 
at desperately short notice can only feel dissatisfaction with such 
casual procedure as they must now adopt. There is a glaring need 
for professional planning, to check and inform the educational 
activities of the unholy twins of show business and journalism. 
Joseph Rovan, the editor of the new international magazine 
Television and Adult Education, reminds us in his first issue that 
in the last fifty years four major inventions have infinitely extended 
our facilities for perceiving reality ; the rotary press, film, radio and 
television. A play by Shakespeare can now be seen by more people 
in one evening than have seen it in all its 350 years of life; Dior can 
show his latest styles at one sitting to the entire female population 
of several countries. Of all the mass media, television is far and 
away the most powerful medium of communication since printing. 
We have offered it the closest intimacy of our homes, in spite of 
the fact that, let us confess, we have scarcely a notion of what it 
may do to us. It is in this context that the Central Committee for 
Television Viewing was set up in Great Britain in 1957, ten years 
after the horse had bolted, and in 1958 UNESCO called its first 
conference on Television and Adult Education. The Pilkington 
Committee to advise the Government on the future of the broad- 
casting and television services has begun its work, and we await in 
a year or two what must be, whatever its findings, a momentous 
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report. We may be concerned only with whether the third channel is 
to be commercial or not, or whether colour television is a possi- 
bility in the next few years—these are urgent matters for the 
companies and vast financial interests concerned ; moreover, the 
BBC is anxious for its Charter in 1962, and the activities of the 
ITA come up for review in 1964. But none of these issues is 
central, for in the real sense the cultural life of the country is to 
be determined perhaps for generations to come. 

How minor is to be the contribution of adult .educationists to 
this report ? Both the BBC and the ITA, required by Parliament 
to splice their programmes with ‘ education ’ in the former case and 
‘ instruction ’ in the latter, have as yet taken neither adult education 
nor instruction very seriously. A much-vaunted programme like 
Monitor, like the magazine sections of the Sunday papers which 
nourish it, is without a centre, purposeless, bitty and afraid. Potted 
discussion programmes like Free Speech raise questions which they 
can never hope to pursue, and when the issue is joined, chairmen 
register either horror of impropriety or fear of committing their 
audience too deeply. The rare ‘ prestige’ programme of serious 
drama or opera is treated as if it were the calculated risk of an 
insurance broker. We may except from this cursory list programmes 
like the BBC’s An Age of Kings, and Granada’s British Associ- 
ation lectures ; but meanwhile eminent professors from the world 
of science teach the viewing millions with primary school prim- 
ness how, say, a vacuum will collapse a tin-can. It would be in- 
vidious to survey all the items with which the two channels pre- 
sumably hope to save their souls. 

But what waste. The medium of television offers the most power- 
ful, the least resistible medium for teaching that we can imagine, 
a conjunction of the verbal and the visual in combinations of great 
variety and subtlety. It is axiomatic that the best teaching brings 
into play as many senses as possible, and that of these the eye 
leads the rest in enabling the recipient to recognise and organise 
the meaning of what he sees, while the ear narrows and identifies 
and makes precise. Chalk and talk are more potent than the most 
cleverly produced book. We might add that television’s particular 
forte, drama, the most complex of art forms, one employing ele- 
ments from the visual arts of design and architecture, mime and 
dance, and from the verbal arts of narrative and poetry, combined 
in developing patterns moving in time, is an unlimited resource 
for teaching : a dramatised statement is, in the end, more meaning- 
ful to the audience than information simply, the documentary 
approach more digestible than a news bulletin. Even if television 
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has no clear idea of what it is communicating, we must remind 
ourselves that the set is ‘communicating’ something to us con- 
stantly, every minute it is switched on. Its influence is willy-nilly 
at work on us during all types of programme, as M. Rovan tells 
us in a key paragraph in his editorial. Noel Stevenson, Programmes 
Administration Officer of the ITA, is at least aware that he is 
moving in the dark : ‘ we are by no means clear about the values 
we should seek to impose through television. Are they to be 
Christian or agnostic values? Are they to be the intellectual’s 
values or those of the ordinary man? Are they to be liberal or 
puritanical values? Are we to preach tolerance or intolerance, 
nationalism or internationalism, strength through hard work or 
strength through leisure?’ (Television: Responsibility and 
Response, p. 21). Meanwhile the average set is receiving for over 
20 hours a week. Television is too big a ship to be left free to 
drift. 

What little we do know about the medium should give us 
pause. Joseph Trenaman reports that the average set is on for 
44 hours a day with ‘an individual exposure of 2 hours a day’ 
(Television: Responsibility and Response, p. 25), man, woman 
and child. In particular, consider only the section of the com- 
munity which consists of young married couples having young 
children. This group is the great majority of men and women 
between 25 and 35, most important years in the learning process, 
when attitudes to life and external realities are formed, the vital 
years indeed which are generally lost to adult education for the 
obvious reasons of mating and breeding. These are the people 
who are house-bound with the one-eyed monster. It is pointless 
to tell us that, although people are now reading less newspapers 
and magazines, paradoxically the public libraries are doing a 
furious trade in art and gardening books—this merely insists upon 
what we know already too well, that there are untapped millions 
whom formal adult education has never reached, and that television 
could do what the adult educator cannot. Such information tells 
us nothing about the dangers of infection by television’s social 
sickness, the lack of encouragement to criticise or to discriminate 
or to create. What of the passive cabbages who don’t like art or 
gardening ? Adult educators, for all their efforts, flounder on the 
fringe of this great problem when they should be working lustily at 
its heart. 

Television for school children has got off to a far better start 
than television for adult education, in spite of what Lord James 
acknowledges as the ‘ diseducative’ effects of indiscriminate view- 
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ing at home. Schools television holds many lessons for adult 
educators, since it has always worked by planning, trial and test- 
ing. It is, of course, easier for school-teachers to experiment, since 
their groups of pupils are homogeneous by pre-selection, but the 
same essential problems of handling the medium exist in relation 
to adult students as to school pupils. Arguments that ‘the tube 
cannot understand the child’ have not denied the obvious useful- 
ness of television to extend and enlarge experience. For the school- 
teacher the problem has been, and still is, to ensure that the influx 
of new impressions from an alien world does not bewilder the 
child, but is carefully controlled so as to provide a stimulant and 
not a sedative. Film-making at its best can always be something 
more than reportage, and can offer more than the blunting effect 
of vivid, sensational visuals: careful camera-work and precise 
editing, the selected close-up and the calculated juxtaposition of 
images have some power to dispel the vague blur of imprecision 
of meaning that comes of shoddy workmanship. The teacher must 
have some guarantee that this quality of programme is what he 
has to deal with in the class-room. The teacher asks also of the 
television set that it will calculate as perfectly as possible the shape 
and size of the subject, presenting it with a clear notion of the age 
and ability of the child, the purpose of the programme and the 
stage of development of the theme. Only then can the teacher 
advance to the most important stage in teaching by television, that 
is, when he must adjust the image received to the intelligence and 
imagination of the individual child. If the set does not allow for 
the teacher’s part in the process of learning, it will replace him and 
render him useless. The teacher has always to ensure that the 
pupil will talk, read and write as a result of what he has seen : the 
participation of the pupil is the essential last step in the operation. 

Obviously the adult tutor has a great deal to learn from this 
tentative experience. The latest WEA report, Aspects of Adult 
Education, accepts that ‘the mass media themselves provide un- 
precedented opportunities in relation to those sections of the popu- 
lation which are completely untouched by organised adult 
education ’ (section 113). But, apart from a few scattered attempts 
at ‘group viewing’ by various of our voluntary bodies in the 
field of adult work, there has as yet been no single arrangement 
where the programme companies on the one hand and adult educa- 
tionists on the other have consulted together to see what might be 
done. As always, the child rates a degree of official concern, and 
rightly so ; the adult is old enough to look after himself, and good 
luck to him. 
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We know that television has the power to stimulate keen curi- 
osity, and curiosity is, along with our ability to reason, a mark of 
our humanity : the question is, is this asset to be frittered away on 
a what’s-my-line level, whether the subject be mental hospitals or 
prison reform or whatever? We know that, when two or three 
are gathered together, last night’s programmes come up for dis- 
cussion as easily as the weather: the question is, how is chit-chat 
to grow into the planned conversation and purposeful exchange 
of views that is the mark of good discussion ? We know that adult 
students are suspicious of the over-academic approach to studies, 
just as much as the average viewer dislikes the intellectual approach 
on the television set, but we also know that a good, solid, purpose- 
ful class, like a good, solid, purposeful programme, can be vastly 
exciting, indeed, ‘ entertaining’ in the full sense of the word. And 
we know (the point is very well emphasised by Joseph Trenaman) 
that the ‘average man’ is a gross myth fostered by the artificial 
researches of the pollsters ; such a man no more exists than does 
the ‘average student’ in an adult class. A class is made up of 
individuals, each with a particular background of interests and 
experience and at a particular stage of understanding; yet the 
programme companies have almost always planned on the assump- 
tion that the most accessible viewer is the lowest common denom- 
inator among the millions who have their itchy fingers on the 
switch. If class tutors had behaved as programme producers behave 
today, adult education would have dried up long ago for lack of 
nourishment. 

So the first article of television’s new creed, if it is ever 
accepted, must be to have faith in the principle that Smith is not 
Brown, that the masses may be those who buy toothpaste, but not 
those who buy education. This of course does not mean that it is 
impossible to sell education: it is a question of how it is to be 
done. Not, certainly, by pushing everyone into an imaginary Form 
One. Nor, as should now be obvious after the experience of the 
Third Programme, by locking the Sixth Form prefects tidily 
away in a separate part of the school. Nor by distinctly offensive 
methods of indoctrination in disguise, as it were, taking the school 
to an ice-cream parlour to lecture it on the effects of over-eating. 
As with the best in adult education, the students must be self- 
selective : the passion of a working-class man for Shakespeare or 
international history cannot be anticipated by any programme 
planner, and the individuality of people will not admit any policy 
even faintly smacking of educational apartheid. Thus the first call 
the Pilkington Committee must make upon the BBC and the ITA 
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is to experiment with determination by a few planned programmes, 
at least, programmes which draw upon the tradition and experience 
of teachers and tutors over the last fifty years, and not upon 
the amorphous principles of box-office and big circulation sales 
deriving variously from Hollywood, the West End, Fleet Street and 
the Stock Exchange. There are some sow’s ears which will never 
make silk purses. 

A fine new honesty of approach by the programme companies 
will not solve all the problems. It is one of the great disadvantages 
of the television medium for teaching purposes that, full of person- 
ality though it may be, it has no character. Caught in flight, a 
television programme is an automaton that cannot think or feel, 
nor suffer the discipline of being answered back. Unlike the adult 
tutor, it can never be humble. For the best television education, one 
imagines, the tutor in the flesh must be present, ready to speak for 
the programme or for the student, providing the give-and-take 
of comment with the student that marks the Socratic principle 
of adult education as it should be. To do this, the tutor will have 
to be completely in the confidence of the television producer. 
Together they must make decisions about method and level of 
approach and about types of programme: whether they should 
be instructional and specialised ones making full use of the tutor 
and the group; or providing background both to stir interest and 
to give the synthesis round a topic preparatory to class study ; or 
standing on their own as cultural contributions to the arts, or 
recreating the life and thought of other peoples, the spirit and 
atmosphere of an age, and so on. Perhaps in the end the only 
complete solution for adult education must lie (is this too fantas- 
tic ?) in the additional compilation of a ‘library’ of televisual 
aids, upon which the adult tutor could draw according to the 
particular requirements of his group, the particular approach it is 
making and the particular stage of its development. At all events, 
co-operation and goodwill on all sides is essential, and money 
will have to flow. If the need is seen to be as urgent as this article 
has tried to suggest, it should not be beyond man’s wit, nor the 
work of the right committee. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND 
THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 


W. E. STYLER 


Director of Adult Education, 
University of Hull 


It has hardly yet been generally realised how sharply the average 

standard of living has risen in the fourteen years since the end of 

the war.—The Crowther Report. 
J. K. GALBRAITH might be called the educationists’ economist. In 
The Affluent Society and The Liberal Hour he argues that the 
problem of production has been solved. We need now to concern 
ourselves, he asserts, with the uses to which productive resources 
are put, to end the existence of public squalor amidst private 
opulence, to spend more on education because the quality of people 
is the most important fact in social life, and to be concerned about 
the quality of our civilization. These needs require that public 
expenditure should be increased in order to achieve a more satis- 
factory’ measure of social balance. Galbraith’s analysis applies, as 
would be expected, more closely to American than to British con- 
ditions and his demand for extended public services is not a 
novelty for people accustomed to European socialist writing. 
Further, as R. H. S. Crossman has observed, the remedies he 
proposes seem weak compared with the brilliance and vigour of 
his analysis of error. In spite of these characteristics his works are 
among the most refreshing that any economists have written. 

In relation to his major argument that greater public expendi- 
ture is desirable, adult educationists should need no convincing 
that it would be a good thing if their share of the national cake 
could be increased from one currant to three or four. In spite of 
anything that may be said about Ministry grants having been in- 
creased while the number of students has remained the same, 
there seems little doubt that a considerable increase in the amount 
of money available would lead to an increase in the number of 
classes and students. Some years ago this fact was forced on my 
attention at a meeting of the North Staffordshire branch of the 
Tutors’ Association, when a rapid calculation showed that in pro- 
portion to the population served both the number of adult students 
in North Staffordshire and the number of full-time workers in adult 
education were higher than in the Manchester University Extra- 
Mural area. It seems obvious to me that the number of adult 
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students would increase if the number of full-time workers in- 
creased. Adult education needs to be made into a full profession, 
rather than a fragment of a profession, if it is to make a real impact 
on a public sated with entertainment and battered by commercial 
persuaders of one kind or another ; the Manchester area, with its 
two and a half million adults to serve, is not generously treated 
by the provision of under twenty full-time adult education workers 
—forty would be better but would still probably not be enough. 

Enough has been written and said about accommodation for 
adult classes during the last twenty years for me not to wish to 
add much to it. The situation is improving but still remains gener- 
ally unsatisfactory. As the WEA Working Party Report points out, 
tutors often cannot obtain the equipment for visual aids and so on 
which is necessary for the efficient conduct of their classes. Over 
most of the country, I expect, book supply—particularly multiple 
copies of works tutors would like all their students to read—is 
unsatisfactory. More and better information and publicity services 
are desirable : I think it would be a good thing if the Ministry of 
Education paid for general advertisements designed to let people 
know the opportunities which exist for adult education (or perhaps 
the money might be given to the National Institute for this pur- 
pose). Syllabuses for classes might be printed everywhere as they 
are in London. All this would be reasonable ; nobody would think 
of employing a dentist—an expensive chap—and failing to provide 
him with his surgery, drills, forceps, etc., but adult education 
tutors—also thought by some people to be expensive—are 
frequently forced to work under conditions which nullify the results 
of their professional skill and academic training. If only people 
developed something like toothache when they allowed their minds 
to rot the situation would soon change. 

Suppose a great deal of additional money was provided for 
adult education out of the public purse (four currants instead of 
one) would the country be economically ruined ? At the risk of 
giving the Chancellor of the Exchequer a thrombosis or depression 
mania I propose to indicate the economic results of an expenditure 
of, say, an additional one million pounds on adult education. This 
will require an elementary exercise in what the economist would 
call applied multiplier theory. 

I shall assume that the one million is derived from general 
taxation, and disregard the other possibility—Treasury borrowing 
—since I do not wish to complicate and lengthen the exercise. 

Of the one million the major part would be used to pay fees to 
part-time tutors and salaries to newly appointed full-time tutors. 
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Part of these payments—substantial in the case of part-time tutors 
—would be returned to the government through direct taxation. 
Some would be used to repay debt, e.g. mortgage repayments. Some 
might be saved. I expect, however, that most of it would be spent 
by tutors on consumer goods or services, like the tutor who showed 
me a new suit that he had bought with his extra-mural earnings 
and like another who told me the fees my Department provided 
paid for his Christmas in Paris. 

The one million would result in a large number of additional! 
classes. The students in them would pay membership fees which 
would increase the revenues of Extra-Mural Departments, WEA 
Districts and other bodies. The increased revenue and perhaps a 
part of the one million would be spent on office operations (includ- 
ing perhaps the wages of newly appointed clerical workers), 
publicity, printing, books, etc. This expenditure would all become 
income for somebody or the other. 

The total economic effect (leaving aside small side consequences) 
would consist mainly of a transfer of income from the public in 
= (perhaps some people would have less to spend on strong 

drink, betting, smoking and entertaining girl friends) to people 
engaged in adult education. I can’t see that any general economic 
harm would be done and the social gain would be so much more 
adult education. This, in fact, is precisely the kind of economic 
operation which Galbraith regards as desirable in the affluent 
society. 


Another result of affluence at which we may look is the changes 
in behaviour among the public which it may be expected to pro- 
duce. In an essay in The Liberal Hour on ‘ Economics and Art’ 
Galbraith argues that affluence is likely to lead to increased artistic 
activity. I am not so sure about this. Nothing has happened so far 
which prompts one to believe that great art is an inevitable result 
of prosperity : what may be true is that in prosperity people are 
prepared to spend more on art, but this is a quite different thing. 
Also, with greater affluence, people are inclined to produce non- 
economic behaviour more freely than they do under conditions 
of scarcity. Galbraith devotes the closing section of The Liberal 
Hour to ‘ The Nostalgic Farmer’, describing in it, among other 
things, the numerous people who buy marginal farms and un- 
remunerative inns in Vermont just for the fun of trying to make 
them go and for the delights of living in a pleasant environment. 
In affluence, like Lord Reith, they often discover that life is for 
living. That Americans are thinking this way was shown in the 
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Sunday Times on 6th February, in a report headed ‘ Americans 
Buy More “‘Culture’’.’ It began : 


Americans are making big changes in their buying habits. Billions 
of dollars more are being spent on education, recreation, travel, 
medical care, and in ‘the quest for culture’. Less is going on food 
and clothing, cars and appliances. 


Perhaps the Americans are reading Galbraith and taking him 
seriously. In general the behaviour patterns likely to result from 
affluence should favour adult education, if its promoters and 
organisers can take advantage of the opportunities which come 
along. Some significant trends are already evident in Britain. People 
are prepared to spend quite freely on residential adult education, 
but it is now important that the residential part of the business 
shall be comfortable if not luxurious. Foreign study tours seem 
likely to become increasingly popular and a considerable amount 
of money is produced to pay for them. 

The old type of evening class, housed in the church vestry, the 
infants’ school, or some other kind of hired or borrowed accom- 
modation, will decline in importance. It was a symptom of the age 
of scarcity, and adult education seems likely to prosper most in 
recruiting students where better physical conditions and social 
facilities are provided. The specially equipped adult education 
centre where refreshments may be obtained is sure to become the 
major institution in non-residential adult education. While students 
do not like paying increased fees for the austerity adult education 
which has survived from the past they will probably pay more for 
provision which includes extra amenities. In Manchester we attrac- 
ted business executives by providing them with a dinner in the 
middle of class proceedings ; on a less expensive scale this should 
be possible for ordinary, unprivileged adult students and might 
become popular. An evening with a dinner in it as well as a lecture 
and discussion might be a stronger inducement for many people to 
be away from home than is a chilly classroom from 7.30 p.m. to 
9.30 p.m. (I understand that branch dinners have already become 
an occupational hazard for WEA District Secretaries.) 

The affluent society is already bringing with it a new situation 
in relation to leisure. Other times than the evening will become 
increasingly a possibility for class meetings. Most classes seem 
still to meet at a time which assumes that students wish to go home 
and eat a meal between work and class. I think it probable that 
a large minority is not affected by this need and would prefer 
classes to start earlier. Shall we still start at 7 p.m. or 7.30 p.m. 
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when we get the thirty* hour week ? Galbraith brings into the 
picture the possibility of increased leisure in large lumps when he 
remarks (in The Liberal Hour) that ‘One day we shall remove the 
economic penalties and the social stigma associated with involun- 
tary unemployment ’. This suggests a view of unemployment similar 
to that held by actors, where unemployment is called ‘ resting’, 
intervals between engagements. Unemployment should then be- 
come the best part of many peoples’ lives. It should offer great 
opportunities for adult education, and bring increased recognition 
of the fact that leisure is often qualitatively and socially more 
important than the time given to work. 

Finally Galbraith, like Djilas, but in a different situation, observes 
the emergence of what he calls ‘ A New Class ’. It consists of those 
people who do enjoyable work and live a pleasant and remuner- 
ative life. Galbraith points to the general increase in their number 
and the likelihood that the increase will continue; one of the 
principal characteristics of this class is an interest in intellectual, 
literary, cultural and artistic activities. 

The New Class is very much with us already in adult education. 
It consists not only of the large number of people who seek to 
enrich their lives during leisure by learning and creative activity 
but also of the increasing number who wish to liberalise their 
vocations, to see the significance of the work. they do in relation 
to history and society. Education, as Galbraith notes, is of great 
importance to the New Class. It not only prepares them for mem- 
bership but is becoming, in new forms of adult education, a con- 
tinuing feature of membership. Perhaps the day will come when 
adult education will be regarded generally as a vocational right. 
Consideration of the needs of the New Class should be a constant 
pre-occupation of all adult educationists. We should do all we can 
to secure the expansion Galbraith asks for when he says that on 
‘the further and rapid expansion of this class should be a major, 
and perhaps next to peaceful survival itself, the major social goal 
of the Society. Since education is the operative factor in expanding 
the class, investment in education, assessed qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively, become very close to being the basic index of social 
progress 


*Originally I put thirty-five hour but then saw an advertisement by a Hull 
firm offering a thirty-seven and a half hour week. A day or two later a 
Hull newspaper reported that Dr Cyril Bibby had been speculating 
publicly on the educational problems that will be presented by the 
twenty-two hour week. ‘ 
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P. H. HARGREAVES 


Lecturer-in-charge of Modern Languages, 
Bolton Technical College 


MODERN LANGUAGES CLASSES for adults fall into two groups — 
vocational courses catering for a tiny minority, and ‘general 
interest’ courses. The first group presents relatively few problems 
because the students are well motivated, the course examination— 
directed, teaching aims and methods limited to conventional paths. 
It is the second, and immensely larger, group which presents prob- 
lems of virtually insuperable difficulty. Unfortunately for all con- 
cerned both elements are often contained in the same class. 

To begin with, the very naming of the classes is misleading. 
Principally in order to establish a pay-rate for the teacher, admin- 
istrators use names like: ‘GCE Ist Year’, ‘RSA Advanced ’, 
* Institute of Linguists Final’. These names have some relevance to 
the aims and ambitions of a small minority of the students, but not 
for the majority. Unfortunately the teachers often feel obliged to — 
follow the relevant syllabus. 

Administrators are rarely ‘Modern Languages specialists, and are 
often unaware of the possibilities of non-examination courses. Those 
who would like to experiment with such courses cannot find suitable 
text-books upon which to base the work. Where, however, an ad- 
ministrative hierarchy exists which is sympathetic, difficulties can 
be eliminated, invaluable research done, and improved courses 
produced. Excellent results, an account of which appears later in this 
article, have been achieved at Bolton Technical College. 

Part-time teachers have no, or infrequent, contact with adminis- 
trators and consequently feel obliged to teach in what they consider 
to be the ‘grammar school’ way. They are confronted with an 
unsatisfactory teaching situation and, due often to lack of training, 
te indifference on the part of administrators, to ignorance of how 
to effect changes, struggle to maintain interest and make progress 
in the face of mounting student indifference. No training schemes 
or short courses are available for them, they rarely come into 
contact with publishers’ catalogues or representatives, rarely choose 
text-books themselves, are rarely allowed to change them. No Body 
or Association speaks for them. 
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Examinations are devised by various national and regional 
Boards having varying aims and no common pass mark. Text 
books try to cover as many examination possibilities as possible, 
regardless again of the students’ aims. Some text-books even claim 
to cater simultaneously for examination and non-examination 
courses! All these difficulties are aggravated by the fact that stu- 
dents rarely analyse or limit their aspirations, and rarely understand 
what progress is possible in their learning situation. 

There is unfortunately no common meeting ground for adminis- 
trators, teachers, students, examiners, text-book writers, and pub- 
lishers. Since all concerned are adults a composite representative 
body is possible, and considering the huge numbers involved, 
desirable.* 

Solving any of these difficulties is impossible at the moment be- 
cause of our virtually complete ignorance of the facts and figures 
involved. To a certain limited extent, however, we can claim know- 
ledge on one of these points—the aims of students. 

During the 1959/60 session, Mr C. L. M. Harding devised a 
questionnaire which was answered by a selection of students from 
Bolton Technical College.t If Mr Harding’s findings are in any 
way representative it appears that the average student in evening 
classes in Modern Languages is middle class, prefers a conversa- 
tional approach to the normal ‘ grammar grind’, and studies with 
tourism as the main incentive. Most students are spinsters under 
forty. French and German are the favourite languages. Appropriate 
social activities are popular, particularly when these involve meet- 
ing nationals whose languages are being studied. Students are not 
interested in administration and therefore remain ignorant of how 
to better their lot. They are sensitive to unsatisfactory physical 
conditions, dislike changes of teacher, and are unenthusiastic about 
existing text-books. 

It seems therefore, that, if we attach significance to Mr Harding’ s 
findings, we must devise a fresh approach to teaching Modern 
Languages to adults. This would involve a new type of text-book, 
student-centred examinations culminating a course that has little 


*At the AGM of the Modern Language Association held in Oxford on 
January 3rd, 1961, the following motion was carried : That this AGM of 
the MLA requests the Council of the Assoc. to consider the problem of 
teaching modern languages in institutes of further education (other than 
in full+time courses in colleges and universities) with particular reference 
to method, content and continuity of courses, examinations (external) 
recruitment and qualifications of part-time staff. 

Vie a full account of this survey see the Times Educational Supplement of 

9 December, 1960 : ‘ Wastage Widens the Gap’. 
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in common with the grammar school curriculum, and the employ- 
ment of more Modern Languages specialists than is now thought 
possible or desirable. 

So far as text-books are concerned, drastic alterations are needed. 
Their aims should not only be limited but also be stated clearly— 
and adhered to! Vocabularies should be controlled and limited. 
Advice on teaching methods should be inserted for the benefit of 
untrained teachers. Ideally there should be two types of book 
available for each stage of any one language—one for the student 
whom Mr Harding found representative, another for the non- 
linguistic student with absolutely no previous language-learning ex- 
perience. Both books should allow for the fact that students have 
rarely the time or inclination to do much more than attend a class 
once a week for 25-30 weeks. 

In practice a beginners’ course, for example, would have a 
strictly limited vocabulary based on a word-frequency count, gram- 
mar points limited to a minimum that would enable the student 
to be understood by a native, and exercises aimed to promote use 
of the language. Such 2 scheme precludes a large though un- 
doubtedly useful, vocabulary ; grammar points which, if eventually 
mastered, would confer grace and a high degree of correctness upon 
speech ; and translation exercises into the foreign language. 

An attempt has been made to devise such a course at Bolton 
Technical College. Its aims were limited to teaching students to 
read French fluently and to express themselves with reasonable 
clarity. It was first necessary to find a basic word-list, and this 
was finally produced by combining three sources—Frangais Elé- 
mentaire, The Oral Vocabulary of the Australian Worker 
(Schonell), and 500 Most Frequently Used Words (Thorndike). This 
produced a consolidated list of some 1,600 words to which were 
added some 200 of common root. 

Mrs Sheldon and Mrs Ferro (Visiting Lecturers at Boiton Tech- 
nical College) constructed a series of lessons, and stencilled copies 
of these were tried out on First-Year students enrolling in Septem- 
ber, 1958. In the light of classroom experience the course was 
completely revised, pruned and simplified, and tried out again on 
a group of beginners who enrolled in February, 1959. The course 
was subsequently completely revised again for students enrolling 
for the 1960/61 session. The experiment has proved rewarding in 
that student wastage has declined, and student attainment increased. 
Both students and teachers have felt they were doing something 
worthwhile. At the end of their first year the students will have 
met the regular conjugations, a few irregular verbs, and fewer than 
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1,000 words. They should have command of the present and perfect 
tenses, plus ‘ aller’. 

The emphasis of the course is on oral work. The texts are read 
aloud by the students for pronunciation practice, then translated. 
Each text is accompanied by exercises which are done orally, if 
possible without reference to the text. Constant repetition estab- 
lishes patterns of question and answer form. Some of these exer- 
cises are suitable for written homework, after being completed 
orally in class. The most useful homework, however, that a student 
can do is to learn verbs, particularly the irregular ones. 

Under the title of French Once a Week, Blackwell’s are publish- 
ing this course for September, 1961. It remains to be seen whether 
it will be accepted by administrators and teachers who are by 
nature and training nervous of breaking with tradition. In the mean- 
time we must make do with the present flood of unsatisfactory 
text-books, many of which aim enthusiastically to teach all things 
to all students. 

One such book is A Modern Italian Grammar (F. J. Jones, Uni- 
versity of London Press, 21s.). It claims to be a complete course for 
beginners, and a work of reference for advanced students. Accord- 
ing to the author ‘ it should therefore satisfy the needs not only of 
Grammar School pupils and students at evening classes, but also 
of University students preparing for a degree in Italian’. The con- 
tent and lay-out are conventional, the vocabulary unlimited and 
uncontrolled. Living Italian (M. Valgimigli, ULP, 12s. 6d.) carries 
on its dust cover the claim that books in the ‘ Living Languages’ 
series are equally suitable for tourists and students preparing for 
elementary exarainations. They are primarily designed for Further 
Education establishments. It is claimed that the vocabulary is use- 
ful and practical—it is, in fact, unlimited and uncontrolled. The 
content and lay-out are conventional. 

Some books claim to have one main aim, then they throw in 
one or two more to attract a wider circle of readers. A Rapid 
German Course (Betteridge and Horne, MacMillan, 12s. 6d.), states 
that there is no easy and quick way to master a language, and 
attempts as a primary aim to teach the student to read. The authors 
add that probably the lessons give too much rather than too little 
grammar. They then express the hope that the student will be able 
to write a tolerably acceptable letter in German. Content and lay- 
out are conventional, vocabulary unlimited and uncontrolled. 

Some text-books explicitly limit their aims: for instance, The 
Teaching of French Conversation (R. M. Smith, Harrap, 3s. 6d.), or 
Beginners’ French and Beginners’ German (J. Harvard, ULP, 8s. 6d. 
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each). Miss Smith’s book restricts itself to a minimum age of 14, 
and to those starting their 4th year of French. Although it is 
designed for school-children, the matter is not juvenile and may be 
a very useful help in conversational courses, or as an auxiliary book 
in courses where the oral element is stressed. Inexperienced and 
untrained teachers will find in it many useful tips. Mr Harvard’s 
books aim at beginners. The vocabulary is controlled but not based 
on word-frequency counts. The lessons are planned as follows: a 
picture illustrates the text and thereby avoids the need for trans- 
lation. Whilst the students are looking at the pictures the words are 
repeated to them and thus associated with the objects they represent. 
A short dialogue is learnt by heart and then serves as a model for 
the substitution exercises. The disadvantage of this method is that 
it presumes either daily lessons or daily homework. The vocabulary 
is so large that a beginner who does not study regularly would 
soon be lost. Second year students, however, could use the books 
with great profit. 
Some text-books are designed to give scientists and technologists 
a reading mastery of Russian and German, for example. For this 
purpose one would expect a basic book containing essential gram- 
mar points, suitable exercises, a limited, word-frequency count 
vocabulary of ordinary words, and a companion series of graded 
readers, each series devoted to a particular branch of science and 
technology with the appropriate vocabulary. Such a device does 
not yet exist. In the meantime three books have recently appeared, 
all aimed at solving the problem of how to teach busy scientists 
and technologists to read a foreign language fluently and accurately. 
German for the Technologist (W. E. Anderson, Harrap, 16s.) 
eschews vocabulary limitation. Apart from technical and scientific 
passages it includes passages on German life and institutions. All 
the exercises are in German. Translation from Russian for 
Scientists (Buxton and Jackson, Blackie, 30s.) aims to teach 
grammar only in the way necessary for reading purposes, but re- 
commends that the translation exercises into Russian be done. The 
authors also state that the grammar section could serve as an intro- 
duction to a more detailed study of Russian for general purposes. 
The vocabulary is neither limited, nor controlled, nor classified at 
the back. Russian for Scientists (D. Ward, ULP, 15s.) is specially 
designed to enable scientists to master as quickly as possible enough 
Russian to understand scientific literature. Grammar is restricted, 
and all the exercises are from Russian to English. Vocabulary 
limitation, however, is the student’s responsibility. He is enjoined 
continued on page 37 
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In Conference 


AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Association at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, from 7th to 9th April, the visiting speakers were 
Frank Jessup and Raymond Williams. Frank Jessup, Secretary of 
the Oxford Extra-Mural Delegacy, spoke on ‘ Universities and 
University Adult Education—Some Problems’. He started with a 
brief look at the changing picture of universities, and went on to 
consider the implications of these changes. His most startling con- 
jecture concerned the value to adult education of the connection 
with the universities. Here, as was seen in the period for discussion, 
he had touched on a nerve. It might be possible, thought Mr 
Jessup, that with the growth of universities and with such other 
fundamental changes as the large provision of liberal education in 
Technical Colleges the close connection of adult education with 
the universities would not necessarily be of the same value in the 
future. The Conference was thoughtful, but did not think this line 
of enquiry fruitful. Similarly a tentative suggestion by Mr Jessup 
that adult education might become the province of a public corpor- 
ation like the Arts Council found little favour, but it was generally 
agreed that in the present circumstances there was urgent need to 
maintain the highest standards of university teaching in both 
internal and extra-mural work. 

Raymond Williams spoke on ‘ Adult Education: the Next 
Generation ’. In the early or pioneer days the tutor—and he made 
it clear that he was speaking from his own experience—was a 
missionary with a gospel to spread among the unenlightened. In 
the second generation the missionary had changed into a District 
Commissioner with an area under his control, but an area in which 
talk of university standards was at times rather like dressing for 
dinner out in the bush. Now the position had changed. In the near 
future there would be local broadcasting and television, and, if 
we were lucky, some independent local papers. Mr Williams would 
like to see the tutor playing a part in moulding these new forms of 
communication in accordance with the traditions of adult educa- 
tion at its best. This could only be done—and here his views 
differed from the conjectures of Mr Jessup—in close co-operation 
with the universities. Only with such allies could we think con- 
stantly of one of the basic purposes of society, the discussion of 
experience in relation to the best that learning has to offer. 

T.F.E. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
Preparation for Retirement 


MOOR PARK is among the residential colleges which have held short 
courses for retired people and those approaching retirement. From 
their comments the college was led to consider preparation for 
retirement as a matter concerning industry and commerce, and 
with this in mind held a one-day conference on 21st March. The 
aims were to give a brief outline of what was already being done 
in industry in the way of preparation for retirement, from the 
point of view both of benefit to the employee and of possible 
benefit to the firm ; and to discover ways in which the short-term 
residential colleges could help with experiments in this field. Those 
taking part in the conference naturally came for the most part 
from industry and commerce, together with the Assistant Educa- 
tion Officer for Surrey and representatives of the London and 
Surrey Councils of Social Service, the WEA and the National 
Institute of Adult Education. 

After an introductory talk by Mr G. R. Strong, Director of 
Studies at Moor Park, who took the chair at the conference, Miss 
L. M. Hubbard, Secretary of the Preparation for Retirement Com- 
mittee of the National Old People’s Welfare Council, spoke of the 
challenges—not, she emphasised, the problems—of approaching 
age, and made a plea for a wider recognition in industry generally 
that retirement needs preparing for. Mr A. de Heus, of the Unilever 
Pensioners’ Welfare Organisation, himself about to retire, as he 
explained most spiritedly, considered that the British attitude 
towards retired people was out of date: activity, if modified, was 
what they needed, not supervision. 

Dr Robert Gordon, industrial consultant on human relations, 
considered that ‘ benevolence’ and ‘ welfare’ in connection with 
older employees need not necessarily be an uneconomic proposi- 
tion from the employer’s point of view, since it was an asset to a 
firm to have the goodwill of its employees. He described types of 
jobs within the factory or firm suitable for older workers, drawing 
attention to the need to remove them from pressure areas, par- 
ticularly those involving much high-speed intercommunication with 
others. It was fairly easy to find jobs for older skilled workers, in 
whose tasks quality rather than quantity counted, but the semi- 
skilled worker, accustomed to working as one of a group, some- 
times presented problems, since one weak worker would unbalance 
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Mr D. Grant, Retired Employees’ Relations Officer, Rolls Royce, 
Glasgow, displayed articles made voluntarily by retired workers 
for handicapped people. He explained that his firm, while telling 
retired workers about the kind of help they might expect from 
central and local government and other sources, did not attempt to 
solve individual problems unless it was apparent that a pensioner 
could not do so himself. Mr Grant described a Glasgow workshop 
run specially for elderly workers, and gave an interesting account 
of co-operation between statutory and voluntary bodies in the city 
in the field of welfare for the elderly. 

During the afternoon the conference broke up into informal 
groups, mainly to discuss points arising from the morning sessions. 
The group discussions were followed by an open forum, when the 
speakers formed a panel to which delegates put questions and 
made comments, after which Mr Strong summed up. It was gener- 
ally agreed that the residential colleges could perform a useful 
function, both in arranging courses for the retired and those about 
to retire, and in holding conferences such as the present, where 
personnel officers and others working in the field could exchange 
ideas. 'The conference noted with interest that the Institute of 
Directors was devoting a session of its June conference to questions 
concerning retirement, and it was hoped that this would do much 
to put the matter on the map in industry and commerce generally. 

JOAN CARMICHAEL 


Experimental Work With Retired People 


In October 1959 the provision of educational facilities for 
retired people in this District was initiated. Initially, Mr H. F. 
Cooper, Secretary of the Council of Social Service for Stoke-on- 
Trent and North Staffs, suggested that a further extension of the 
traditional co-operation between his Council and the North Staffs 
District WEA could well take the form of a joint enterprise de- 
signed to make special educational facilities available for retired 
people. In support of this he contended that admirable though 
existing services were, from his knowledge of many elderly people, 
some thought not all of them, would welcome classes and courses 
such as could be provided by the WEA. 

In an attempt to check whether or not this potential demand 
existed, a first course was arranged. This took the form of a mid- 
week residential course held at Wedgwood Memorial College, 
Barlaston. The aim was to recruit students from as many clubs 
as possible, but not to exclude others, for two reasons : the varied 
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programme might suggest to them future activities to be pursued 
in the clubs ; publicity might be given to future ventures of this 
kind. The programme provided was a deliberate choice of liberal 
studies and topics of practical interest. The course was over applied 
for, and the tutors were all enthusiastic about their experiences 
with the group. 

A firm request was received from the students for day time 
courses to be provided on a weekly basis. Three such courses were 
arranged and attendances were very high throughout. In response 
to considerable pressure a further residential course was arranged. 
Very favourable reports were received once again, both from the 
students and the visiting lecturers. The lecturers were unusually 
enthusiastic about what they regarded as the value of the course, 
and what pleasure it had given them to take part in it. 

A third was held in October, 1960. In the light of experience it 
was believed that the diffused character of previous courses could 
be abandoned, and a syllabus was offered on a subject ‘ The Winds 
of change—a survey of events in Asia and Africa’. No attempt 
was made to make this other than a straightforward course of 
study, and a greater number of free periods were included in the 
hope that discussion of things which had gone before would prove 
the most productive use of students’ time. The open forum which 
concluded the course produced convincing proof that the course 
had been followed with great interest and tutors reported that they 
had found it very rewarding. 

Perhaps the most rewarding outcome of this course and past 
work was the fact that a firm demand was made for a weekly 
course of longer duration than any provided hitherto. Fifty people 
attended a meeting at Cartwright House to discuss further this 
suggestion and other activities. It was agreed that a University 
course of 24 weekly meetings on British History, 1800 to 1900, 
should be arranged to start the following Tuesday. The tutor was 
present to outline the course of studies and to explain what was 
expected of the students in terms of reading and written work. 
Eighteen to twenty students intimated their desire to attend. A 
like number, believing that the conditions for the first course might 
prove too rigorous, agreed to join a class of 12 meetings on the 
same subject, but on the understanding that the requirements of 
them would not be less exacting. 

It is not suggested that all who undertook the course would 
necessarily derive the maximum benefit, for as is customary with 
homogeneous groups, there are those who, being with their friends, 
attempt something beyond them. It should be noted, however, 
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that since the inception of this scheme many of the students have 
gone on to make a very positive contribution outside the class. 
This has taken the form of individual service within the community 
and a very live support for voluntary social service activities. 
What is being done is in no way a substitute for the many 
services, voluntary and statutory, which are at present being pro- 
vided ; it should rather be regarded as complementary. There 
seems no doubt that given effective co-operation with the existing 
organisations providing so many such services, a considerable 
expansion of this ‘ additional service’ would prove a very valuable 
contribution, certainly to a minority of retired people. 
ERIC TAMS, 
WEA District Secretary, N. Staffs. 
[Awareness of the rapid increase in the proportion and number of older 
and retired people in advanced countries is growing quickly. We have 
had a rapid sale for Education and Retirement and we can now commend 
to the same audience Growing Old in a Mechanised World (Nuffield 
Foundation 7s. 6d.). Mr le Gros Clark, a leading member of our own 
working party, deals here with what he describes as ‘The Human Problem 
of a Technical Revolution’. We have also received from the University 
of British Columbia a report of the Second B.C. Conference on Aging 
held last year. We shall hope to say more about both in our next issue.— 
E.M.H.] 


Design for Print 


IF THE LEAFLETS AND SYLLABUSES announcing next winter’s pro- 
grammes in university extra-mural departments and educational 
centres between the Tamar and the Tyne all look strangely alike— 
with William Morris margins, three-column pages, and an asym- 
metrical layout—then the University of Leicester and the College 
of Art there should be prepared to take the responsibility. And the 
credit for the improvement. At the end of March twenty people, 
mostly adult educationists, went to Leicester to attend a residential 
course on Design for Print. The explicit aim of the course was ‘to 
achieve higher standards of elegance and interest in the design and 
printing of leaflets, brochures and posters.’ 

No one who has really looked at a range of the publicity leaflets 
produced for adult education in this country could be in any doubt 
that such a course would be valuable. But for those who were 
there, perhaps the most valuable lesson was the enthusiasm of the 
staff of the School of Graphic Design and Printing for the various 
branches of their craft. Enormous care had been taken in preparing 
material—specimen brochures, texts, posters, displays. Few of us 
have the resources of a College of Art at our disposal, or a pub- 
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licity budget generous enough to permit us to employ the best- 
equipped printing firms, but anyone prepared to give this kind of 
attention to detail should be able to get striking results from the 
smallest local printer. 

This was the second course on typography that the University 
of Leicester’s Adult Education Department has organised. It 
attracted more notice—and more enrolments—than the first. Does 
this reflect an increasing interest in design, or does it show what a 
really elegant programme can do ? In either case, I hope this course 
will become an annual event—at least until every university and 
every LEA has its own production department and its own pro- 


fessional typographer. 


Science and the State 


The rapid growth of ‘ science’, both as a body of ideas and as 
a concern of State, has inevitably left a few sharp corners often 
summarised, in the words of C. P. Snow, as ‘the two cultures’. 
The tendency to reproach scientists for this state of affairs is, in the 
main, no more than a symptom of the cleavage ; nevertheless it 
looks as though scientists will have to take most of the steps to 
re-create a single culture. This proved to be the thread running 
through a University Extension Residential Course at Moor Park 
College, Farnham, Surrey, promoted by London University’s 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies. 

Students were drawn from Universities, Industry, Civil Service, 
Research Institutes, Teaching and the Army and were joined by 
the staff and students from Moor Park College. There was general 
agreement that criticism of defects in education in the arts and 
humanities which leave students ‘ innumerate’ was unlikely to be 
profitable and little initiative to ‘integrate’ our culture is to be 
expected in that direction. Discussion turned mainly on steps to be 
taken within science. Members of the group, viewing their early 
training in retrospect, found much to criticise—too many facts, 
too little historical background and philosophical perspective. 
Parents present were disturbed to find that things were no better 
for their children. 

To ensure that potential scientists at school have a grounding in 
the arts and humanities would not, even if all schools avoided pre- 
mature specialisation, provide the whole answer and the addition 
to sixth form, Technical College and University courses of a few 
extra lectures in ‘liberal’ subjects given by arts teachers is well- 
nigh useless. Scientific education can be liberalised only from 
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within, partly by choice of content but mainly through the attitude 
of teachers at all levels. If this could be brought about the problem 
of giving some understanding of science to students of the human- 
ities would be well on the way to solution. 

Obstacles include the spectre of competition for University 
places which puts a premium on early specialisation, the shortage 
of teachers of science and the fact that almost all teachers in 
schools and elsewhere were trained in the old illiberal way from 
which all too few have extricated themselves. Discussion suggested 
that A-level and University entrance requirements were the point 
at which to attack. Nobody doubted that, given the will and suit- 
able directives from the top, Universities could devise searching 
examinations which would eliminate cramming. They would be 
more expensive and more troublesome to conduct but the State 
cannot afford to see it not done and should provide the funds. 

An untapped source of potential science teachers was noted. 
There are many people in research whose youthful impetus is spent 
and who are something of an embarrassment to themselves and to 
their employers. They are not to be regarded as failures and yet no 
obvious place for them can be found in industry. Their calibre 
and experience suggests that many could be very valuable teachers 
indeed. Problems of pay, pensions and prestige which might hinder 
movements should be studied and attacked. 

The group considered ways of helping non-scientists to gain 
some understanding of science and ability to communicate with 
scientists. Discussion was confined mainly to agencies wholly con- 
cerned with education since others such as broadcasting, TV, the 
press, films and publishing can probably be influenced only in- 
directly through the former. 

Only scientists with a fair grasp of the history and philosophy 
of science and in good contact with the humanities have much to 
contribute. Routine type courses by routine type teachers may do 
more harm than good. Courses in the history and philosophy of 
science are often supposed to represent the right approach to the 
‘layman’ but actual experience suggests that it is to teachers and 
potential teachers that such courses should be directed. The non- 
scientist is best reached by science courses in which this back- 
ground is implicit. 

Investigation of the content of suitable courses should be pressed 
forward and, as soon as possible, used as a basis for expanded 
action. H. G. FROST, 

Staff Lecturer in the Physical Sciences, 
University of London Extension Courses. 
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* Awaiting Picks and Shovels ’ 


The 2,500 inhabitants of Tsito, a farming village 884 miles from 
Accra, capital town of Ghana, will soon be celebrating a very 
proud event : the completion of their own residential adult college 
for evening classes and residential courses. The project started in 
1949 when the University College of Ghana Institute of Extra- 
Mural Studies held a week-end Conference at Tsito, as part of its 
expanding programme of systematic studies. 

At this conference there was discussion about residential colleges 
in Scandinavia and Britain. The villagers decided they wanted a 
residential college. ‘Could the University College build us a resi- 
dential college for adults in Tsito ?’ The answer, of course, was 
‘no’, but the University authorities agreed that if the villagers 
would provide the building, they would send a resident tutor who 
would organise courses. Believe it or not, twenty-four hours after 
the Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Dr David Kimble, had re- 
turned to Accra from the meeting, he received a telegram from 
Tsito: SITE CLEARED, AWAITING PICKS AND SHOVELS. 

The villagers had decided to start a college. A beautiful site 
with a magnificent view was selected and donated by the land- 
owners. Men, women and children all helped to clear away the 
bush, terraces were excavated and a winding road cut up the hill. 
A collection was started and as the money came in materials were 
bought. In the traditional way, the work was divided up between 
the eight clans of Tsito. Water was brought up by hundreds of 
buckets from the village strean. nearly three miles away and sand 
for making cement block was dug at a similar distance. 

As soon as the villagers started work in 1949, the University 
College placed a full-time resident tutor there. This was an 
energetic English lady, Miss Lalage Bown—now Assistant Director, 
Extra-Mural Department, University College, Ibadan, Nigeria. But 
she resigned in 1955 and a few months elapsed before her successor 
was appointed. This discouraged the villagers a bit and their 
enthusiasm for the work wavered. The new resident tutor was 
thus faced with two problems—that of reawakening their en- 
thusiasm and of keeping it alive. 

Fortunately, the University College succeeded in employing the 
services of Mr Poul Bertelsen, a young Danish political economist 
of both Cambridge and Copenhagen Universities (and a former 
tutor at Fircroft College, Birmingham)—a very energetic fellow 
almost to the point of a steam-roller—to succeed her. He did not 
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only succeed in reviving the waning enthusiasm, but being a Dane, 
that is coming from the ‘Mecca’ of Residential Adult Col- 
leges, he has also been able to arouse a great deal of interest and 
support in Denmark for the College. 

Above all, he succeeded in getting Mellemfolkeligt Samvirke— 
a Danish international association—to send out an experienced 
tutor/craftsman, Mr Daniel Pedersen, who has been able to im- 
prove the buildings at the college which had been put up without 
technical guidance. Daniel Pedersen has in particular constructed 
an open-air terrace of seats to provide facilities for public lectures, 
as well as for traditional drumming and dancing. Mr Pedersen has 
since the beginning of March 1961 been replaced by Mr Hans 
Jorgensen, a highly qualified architect. 

The college is only furnished with the minimum of equipment. 
The students sleep on wooden boards without mattresses and have 
to wash in a bucket. Small gifts have been solicited from overseas 
organisations and individuals: chairs and a film projector from 
Denmark, kitchen utensils from Sweden, books from America, a 
garden rotavator from England, monetary contributions from the 
Labour Women’s organisation as well as from the Cadbury 
Workers’ Council, 40 wooden beds from David and Helen Kimble, 
furniture from the University College and paintings from Gany- 
mede, London. A number of Unesco gift coupons often accom- 
panied by charming letters of goodwill have come from Danish 
school children and from various organisations in Scandinavia. 

Over the past three years, the College has had the service of six 
young volunteers : four English students from the Voluntary Ser- 
vice Overseas, one English sheet metal worker and a Swedish 
mason. These volunteers have been of great assistance with the 
teaching and with the building programme. 

The Awudome Residential Adult College, as it is rightly called, 
now has accommodation for 40 students. By 1954, the buildings 
were far advanced enough to hold the first residential course for 
trade unionists and co-operative leaders. Since then, week-end, 
one-week, fortnight courses for young men employed in industry 
and even three-month leadership and citizenship courses for young 
men have been held regularly—the walls literally growing up around 
the students as they worked. The University College Institute of 
Extra-Mural Studies has also increased its staff to cope with the 
volume of work. Mr Stephen Andoh, a Ghanaian political scientist, 
has been appointed the second resident tutor since October 1958. 
He is a graduate of St. Andrews (Scotland) and Queen’s College, 
Oxford. I assist both of them in the administration of the College 
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and we also have an able English/French shorthand typist. Part- 
time help, especially from lecturers, is always forthcoming from 
the University College and Government departments. 

That the Awudome Residential Adult College, the first of its 
kind in Africa, has made a resounding success can be judged from 
the great number of applications we receive from students all over 
Ghana and sometimes from other African territories such as 
Guinea, Togoland and South Africa. For 40 places we often get 
over 500 applications. 

At Tsito, an Adult College is being built up steadily by un- 
skilled, unpaid, but willing hands. The last Governor-General of 
Ghana, Lord Listowel, who was the Patron of the College, made 
this remark when he was leaving Ghana: ‘This scheme which 
started as an experiment is now an outstanding and established 
success. I believe that the College is the most interesting and re- 
markable experiment in education and social development that I 
have seen anywhere in Ghana since my time began here’. 

Altogether this is a lesson in how to maintain close relations 
between institutions of learning and the people. 

CONSTANT SENOO, 
Extra-Mural Studies Organiser, 
University College, Ghana. 


continued from page 27 

to discriminate between words which will be useful for his own 
particular field of study, and the rest—always bearing in mind that 
in a technical passage ‘ ordinary’ words will probably outnumber 
the others. But why should the student have this burden thrust 
upon him ? He looks to books to solve his problems, not just to 
state them. This book is also recommended to non-scientists who | 
wish to acquire a reading knowledge—though the author admits 
that the vocabulary will be strange to him. 

A new approach is offered by College Spanish (W. T. Pattison, 
Oxford University Press, 36s.), an American production. It is 
claimed on the dust cover that this book ‘brings into teaching 
Spanish the best theories of linguistic science. Based on the MLA 
text-book Committee, it seeks to make the student think in Spanish, 
to speak it idiomatically and naturally’. It is designed for the 
intelligent and mature student. To quote the author ‘ The reading 
sections soon begin to introduce abundant new words’. The oral 
approach is stressed throughout, and manipulation exercises are 
preferred to translations into Spanish. The author specifically states 
that the book does not prepare for any existing examination. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CENTRES MOVEMENT : A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY, 
by A. J. Allaway. (NIAE, 99 pp. 5s.) 

This is not what it says it is. For most of the time—nine out of 
eleven chapters—it is a straightforward history of the Educational 
Settlements Association, later the Educational Centres Association; 
of the two hundred and twenty-five ‘ notes and references ’ (surely 
an excessive apparatus of scholarship for eighty pages of text ?) 
more than half refer us to the minutes and publications of the 
Association. As a ‘comprehensive survey’ it is therefore ill-pro- 
portioned and off-centre. 

But as a history of the ESA/ECA it is to be welcomed, for the 
Educational Settlements have been undervalued by the historians 
of adult education. The record is now clear and complete, from 
the founding of the first Settlements in 1909 through the formation 
of the ESA in 1920 and the ECA in 1946 to the uncertain situation 
in which the Association finds itself today. The fact that the story 
is told direct from the records of the Association gives it authority 
and authenticity but it also obscures a real difference between the 
pre-war ESA and the post-war ECA. 

The heart of the ESA of the twenties and thirties was a Quaker 
one; the Educational Settlements were founded by Quakers, 
financed by Quakers and largely manned by Quakers—men and 
women in whom conscience bred action, not angst: always benevo- 
lent, usually clearheaded, sometimes despotic. From their own 
amalgam of ideas drawn from the Adult Schools, the earlier Settle- 
ments and the Folk High Schools, they created a handful of new 
and quite unmistakable institutions. The post-war Association 
inherited two initials and a set of minute ks but sometimes 
seems to have missed this informing spirit, for the story of the 
last fifteen years is on the whole one of shifts and stratagems : 
unsuccessful marriages of convenience ; harassing and unceasing 
search for funds. 

It has of course been outrun by its own success : when all are 
converted the missionary retires. Allaway shows how the ESA, 
more than any other body, helped to create and then to keep alive 
the idea of the Centre during thirty years or more of complacent 
neglect by officialdom and orthodoxy—the Board of Education, 
the Universities and the WEA. Now that the idea is current and 
accepted it is good that we should acknowledge our debt to the 
pioneers. 

Though badly bound, the book is well printed, and the National - 
Institute is to be congratulated upon producing so useful a mono- 
graph so cheaply. H. C. WILTSHIRE 
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PATTERNS IN SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY, by /rving Ribner. (Methuen, 
21s.) 
ANGEL WITH HORNS, by A. P. Rossiter. (Longmans, 30s.) 

The patterns of Professor Ribner’s title are basic patterns im- 
posed by the dramatist on his material. He believes that Shakes- 
peare changed and expanded them ‘until in King Lear and 
Macbeth he could approach the vastest mysteries of all and offer 
answers in imaginative terms which might reaffirm most forcefully 
the belief in an ordered and purposive universe towards which all 
his tragedies tend ’. One may, however, agree with Professor Ribner 
that Shakespeare accepted a Christian humanist cosmology and 
that a late Elizabethan audience was still responsive to the Morality 
mode without in the least agreeing with him that the unremitting 
purpose behind the tragedies is the justification of God’s ways to 
man. His whole case depends, in fact, on two unacceptable assump- 
tions : that Shakespeare’s conscious intentions are finally discover- 
able and the tragedy and religion seek by different means the same 
affirmation of order. How completely he depends on them may 
be instanced by his remark on the structure of Romeo and Juliet : 
it is, he says, carefully designed to support the mercy and justice 
of God. 

Professor Ribner occasionally allows that the patterns he dis- 
covers may be disturbed by the vestigial effects of source material 
or by other factors, but generally speaking he admits no impedi- 
ments to an overall thesis that can lead him to claim, for example, 
that the lesser characters in Hamlet stand for moral forces and 
moral positions. As claims such as these accumulate, and as more 
and more of Shakespeare’s rich thematic variety is subdued to 
theological purposes, this latest exercise in ‘ interpretation” fails 
progressively to convince. A. P. Rossiter, discussing Christian 
‘interpretations’ of Shakespeare in general, supplies the appro- 
priate comment: ‘When I find up-to-date Shakespearian inter- 
preters so emphatic and so certain about significances which were 
totally missed by such great and discerning critics—and Christians 
—as Johnson and Coleridge, i take leave to lift an eyebrow’. 

Rossiter’s book, which has been edited by his literary executor, 
Mr Graham Storey, consists of lectures on Shakespearian topics 
prepared for Cambridge and Stratford audiences between 1950 
and 1956. One is reminded of their origin by one or two faded 
topicalities and by occasional glirapses of the lecturer well known 
for his wit playing up to his audience’s expectations, but there is 
no suggestion here that Rossiter felt himself limited by his favourite 
medium and there is nothing superficial about these tough-minded 
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lectures. There is, on the contrary, a sense of work being done, of 
a close critical engagement, behind the sardonic humour and the 
deliberately unacademic manner. Besides lectures on individual 
plays (among them a brilliant one on Macbeth), there are others 
on the history plays in general, comic relief, Shakespearian tragedy, 
and the problem plays in the usual sense of the term. The discus- 
sions of the problem plays in a wider sense, which for the author 
extend from Henry IV to Othello and beyond, are central to the 
book. It is in this area of doubtful appearances and questionable 
issues that Rossiter is most at home. His Shakespeare is a humane 
empiricist who uses the possibilities for tragi-comedy inherent in 
his popular art form to enquire into the paradoxes of the human 
condition, and his methods are characterised by irony, ambiguity, 
and ‘ deflationary parallelism ’. It is, so to speak, a possible Shakes- 
peare that Rossiter separates out and describes, and a much more 
viable one than Professor Ribner’s. Adult students (who, incident- 
ally, have a healthy resistance to ‘ interpretations ’) would, I feel, 
reject the latter, but they might be a little too impressed at first 


by the sheer cleverness of the former. RAYMOND WRIGHT 
Shorter Notices. . 
Education: Some Fundamental in 1849: ‘in industry, commerce 


Problems, by A. G. Hughes and E. 
H. Hughes (Longmans, Green, 14s.). 
Other Schools and Ours, by Edmund 
J. King (Methuen, 25s.). 

The Politics of Soviet Education, 
ed. G. Z. F. Bereday and Jaan 
Pennar. (Stevens, 45s.). 

When the third impression of Mr 
and Mrs. Hughes’ Learning and 
Teaching appeared, a writer in the 
Teachers’ World said that it had 
become something of a classic. This 
volume is its supplement, and it 
directs the attention of students in 
particular—and the studious reader 
in general—to almost every issue in 
the ever-changing and ever-prob- 
lematical world of education. The 
writers are optimists, and have 
some grounds for being so, if — 
that distinguished pessimists of 

past have often been proved ron 
In support of this they offer a selec- 
tion of jeremiads, the most com- 
plete being something Disraeli said 
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and agriculture, there is no hope 
whatever ’s Was Dizzie’s omission of 
education from the list due merely 
to forgetfulness ? The first chapter, 
‘In Search of Wisdom’, is stimu- 
lating and wise. Tutors who meet 
the parents of the rising generation 
in adult classes beyond the walls 
will find much of value in this book, 
and in this first chapter especially. 

Other Schools and Ours is attrac- 
tive to the eye, and rewarding in 
its information. It has many good 
photographic plates. Insight into the 
education systems of France, Den- 
mark, the U.S.A., Britain, India 
and the Soviet Union calls for a 
judicious selection of the genuinely 
important, as well as the different, 
features which their schools exhibit. 
But it is a pity that there are no 
accounts of developments in Wes- 
tern Germany and Israel : the one 


rebuilding its concepts as well as its 
institutions, the other pooling ex- 


i 


the USSR. Some of the participants 
had direct and personal knowledge 
of Soviet conditions, and all are 
trained in a number of disciplines. 
The result is a series of documents 
which no-one aware of ‘condition- 
ing’ should ignore. If the revolution 
began in the factories and spread 
to the oppressed peasantry, the 
architects of Soviet statecraft must 
be convinced that it is through edu- 
cation that the battle for the 
loyalty of successor generations can 
be won. Whether the first essential 
in the pursuit of science, the search 
for truth, will, in the long or short 
run, be sufficient to call the reigning 
ideology into question cannot as 
yet be determined. What emerges 
from these pages is that the Russian 
authorities are as serious about the 
provision of Marxist preconceptions 
as leading Western educationists are 
about the ideal of the free range of 
the questing mind. Authoritarianism 
can create its own problems : for in- 
stance, the threat to ideological 
purity latent in the thorough and 
increasing teaching of modem 
foreign languages. There are, of 
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course, impressive schools of ail 
kinds in the USSR, but there is evi- 
dence here of schools and amenities 
of quite another kind—a scandal to 
the reform-minded. 

This is an expensive book, but a 
valuable one from the point of view 
of social studies, no less than of 
education. Anyone conscious of the 
‘class-war’ element in our own 
general school system, and the 
emergence of a meritocracy as the 
end product of a determination to 
educate according to fitness and ap- 
titude, should study G. Z. F. Bere- 
day’s chapter on ‘ Class Tensions in 
Soviet Education ’. The literature of 
Soviet education is now substantial, 
but there is always room for addi- 
tions of sound quality ;: an under- 
standing of Soviet education is of 
vital importance. The appropriate 
shelves for this book are certainly 
those of colleges, but it would be as 
well if it also found its way into the 
public libraries. 

G. I. LEWIS 


Retirement: A Study of Current 
Attitudes and Practices (The Acton 
Society Trust, pp.66, 5s.). 

This study is concerned not so 
much with retirement as a stage in 
life, as with the attitudes of indi- 
viduals and of managements to- 
wards the momentous transition 
from work that retirement involves. 
As such, it is both a useful sum- 
mary of known facts and trends and 
an interesting original contribution 
on the policies of a number of large 
firms. The writers follow the grow- 
ing practice in education circles of 
emphasising the importance of the 
kinds of opportunity to which a re- 
tired man is going, rather than the 
industrial conditions from which he 
has to make his departure. ‘ We be- 
lieve that some people do not know 
either the exact proportion or the 
circumstances which might make 
them change their mind. Their re- 
luctance may arise because retire- 
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create what may be a unique syn- : 
thesis. There are not so many books oe, 
which describe and compare the —— 
schools of different countries, and Ms 
this may start a new trend. If so, its ce 
fluent style and grasp of the essen- a 
tial spirit of the different educa- Be 
tional preconceptions should serve Fas: 
as both inspiration and model. The as 
account of the French school system ew 
is outstandingly well done. Logical- iS 
ity, symmetry, blueprints—idea into 4 
system ! What an example of con- = 
trivance, adaptation and ‘some- a 
thing abolished, something retained ’ oe. 
our own school system is by com- oe 
The Politics of Soviet Education a 
contains a number of studies by oS 
different writers who were all mem- ee 
bers of a seminar held at Munich a 
for the discussion of education in Pee: 
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these lines. Perhaps it is not indus- 
try’s function to offer guidance on 
matters unconnected with work. But 


The Science Study Ser::s (Heine- 
mann, 4s. 6d.).—This scries may 
well offer what adult educationists 
have been looking for in the 
Physical sciences. Some 70 titles are 
promised, of which 5 are already 
available and more are to be ready 
this year. They are lithographic re- 
productions of originals prepared 
in America under the influence of 
the National Science Foundation 
*...as part of a fresh approach to 
the teaching and study of physics’. 
The quality of the half-tone illus- 
trations has suffered in the process 
of reproduction but they are well 
conceived. Very few Americanisms 
liable to irritate readers in this 
country are to be found. 

Each volume treats a restricted field 
in satisfying depth. They are easy 
read and maintain a consistent level 
whereas so many books intended for 
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writer has been allowed to show 
through and this certainly helps to 
make contact with non-specialist 
readers who seem often to be re- 
buffed by the artificial imperson- 
ality which convention still im- 
poses on science text-books. 

The Neutron Story by Donald J 
Hughes (pp. 158 ; 39 line diagrams). 
—A comprehensive survey at non- 
specialist level likely to be useful, 
also, to physicists not directly con- 
cerned with neutron physics. The 
feeling of a new subject unfolding 
in time comes through. It will pro- 
vide useful reading in courses con- 
cerned with atoms, etc. 

Magnets; the Education of a 
Physicist by Francis Bitter (pp. 155; 
27 line diagrams).—An interesting 
and unusual combination of a sub- 
ject review—including applications 
and underlying theories—and a 
scientific autobiography. Not only 
does it offer valuable reading on 
the microphysics underlying mag- 
netic phenomena but it also shows 
the scientist as a human being rather 
than as a superior being who sees 
right through the problem before 
he starts. 

Soap Bubbles and the Forces which 
Mould Them, by C. V. Boys (pp. 
156 ; 69 line drawings).—A classic of 
the popular presentation of science 
which first appeared as a group of 
Christmas Lectures in 1889. It des- 
cribes numerous experiments that 
can be performed with rudimentary 
equipment and gives enough detail 


i ment means a big drop in income, non-specialists alternate between 
; or because their main, sometimes condescension and an assumption 
their only purpose in life is work, of considerable previous experience. 
4 or because they may feel they have At 4s. 6d. it is reasonable to ask 
. no place in our modern society our students to buy and I have al- 
“ once they have stopped working’. ready found them helpful to stu- 
: In a way the study may be taken dents in my own classes, I can 
as a preamble to the necessary re- visualise courses built around some 
: search it here foreshadows, and to of the volumes—a thing which, 
the still more necessary work that prior to their appearance, I should 
: has to be done by education in this have hardly considered. It is re- 
; field. The last paragraphs lead us  freshing to find that in each case 
; towards this inescapable conclusion. something of the personality of the 
: Another possibility is to try and 
prepare people for retirement, not 
necessarily by counselling, which 
may be thought to be too paternalis- 
: tic, but by easing them gradually 
out of work and/or by giving them 
opportunities where possible for 
more varied experience. So far little 
Bi seems to be done in the companies 
‘ studied to help employees along 
whose ? 
F. LE GROS CLARK 
|_| 
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University Mathematical Texts 


GENERAL EDITORS 
ALEXANDER C. AITKEN, DSc., F.RS. 
DANIEL E. RUTHERFORD, DSc., Dr. Math. 


The aim of this series is to provide compact and inexpensive text- 
books on standard topics of mathematics. They are intended to carry 
the reader from an elementary or intermediate grade up to honours 
standard in these subjects. A selection from the series is listed 
below ; a new twenty-four page booklet giving full details of the 
ground covered in each book is available on request from the 
publishers. 


SPECIAL RELATIVITY W. RINDLER 10s 6d 
FLUID DYNAMICS D.—.RUTHERFORD 10s 6d 
REAL VARIABLE J.M.HYSLOP 8s 6d 
SPECIAL FUNCTIONS OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY I.N. SNEDDON 10s 6d 
TOPOLOGY E.M. PATTERSON 8s 6d 
TENSOR CALCULUS B. SPAIN 8s 6d 


INTEGRATION OF ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 
E.L.INCE 7s 6d 


VOLUME AND INTEGRAL W. W. ROGOSINSKI 10s 6d 
WAVES C.A.COULSON 7s 6d 


Oliver & Boyd 


TWEEDDALE COURT, 14 HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH 1 
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about precautions, etc. to ensure 
that they work. It incidentally re- 
veals much of the habits of thought 
of this master of refined experiments. 
Echoes of Bats and Men, by Donald 
R. Griffin (pp. 156; 15 line draw- 
ings)—An account of the essential 
properties of sound and similar 
waves and their applications and 
limitations for locating objects, 
with particular reference to the 
navigation of bats by means of 
ultrasonic echoes and to echo- 
and radio-location. The author is a 
Zoologist and his work cuts across 
the boundaries between his subject 
and physics. Many physicists have 
failed to give as lucid an account 
of the physical principles of loca- 
tion. 
How Old is the Earth? by Patrick 
Hurley (pp. 160; 8 plates; 27 line 
drawings).—As well as discussing 
methods for estimating the age of 
the earth with adequate descriptions 
of the physical principles underlying 
them this book serves as an intro- 
duction to much of the field of geo- 
physics. It should prove useful not 
only in courses on physics and 
geophysics but also in studies in 
pre-history since it gives clear 
accounts of recent methods of dating 
and the conclusions they indicate. 
H. G. FROST 


Fundamentals of Psychology, by C. 
J. Adcock (2nd ed., Methuen, 12s. 
6d.). 
I wish to recommend highly this 
text-book as an introduction to 
academic psychology. In selecting 
books for adult students, tutors look 
for two qualities above others : they 
ask first, is the content right ? Does 
it have a broad coverage, is it reli- 
able, is it up-to-date ? Second, is it 
easily readable? C. J. Adcock’s 
book passes these tests admirably. 
I have not discovered any significant 
weakness in its matter or arrange- 
ment, which is as follows : a discus- 
sion of the nature of psychology 


relative decline in the demand for 
their subject during the past ten 


For people who wish to understand 
themselves, their children and other 
people better soon discover from 
books like this one that whatever 
value or promise the academic ap- 
proach may hold, it does not meet 
their need. They will, therefore, 
turn increasingly to those other dis- 
ciplines in the field of human studies 
—psychiatry, social studies, anthro- 
pology, ‘human relations,’ and the 
newer developments of social and 
group psychology, which do not find 
a place in this text. 

RALPH RUDDOCK 


A Career in Music, Ed. Robert 
Elkin. (Novello, 21s.). 

This book is intended primarily 
for young people who aspire to a 
musical career, but it should be read 
by anyone interested in contempor- 
ary British musical life. Twelve 
musical careers are outlined, ranging 
from composer to piano tuner— 
each section being dealt with by an 
acknowledged authority, and the 
whole admirably introduced by the 
editor. It is a pity that the only 
really weak piece of writing should 
occur in the opening chapter—The 
Solo Instrumentalist—the first part 
of which is full of fallacies, clichés 


leads to a section on drives, needs 
and reflexes, and the modifications 
of them. Then come the affective 
and cognitive frames of reference. 
Fe: The last two sections are on indivi- 
dual differences and on the pattern- 
ig ing of personality. Adcock’s style is 
especially worthy of praise—in 
short, but not abrupt, sentences, 
clear and fluent. ° 
Psychology tutors are aware of a 
years. How far can we expect useful 
texts like the present one to help 
towards the rehabilitation of the 
subject in popular’ esteem? 
Not much, the reviewer's 
opinion. By its clarity, it may 
even discourage latent interest. 


Twelve Portraits of Power 
S. E. AYLING, M.A. 
Senior History Master, Sandown Grammar School, Isle of Wight 


An introduction to twentieth-century History for the general reader. 
Using the biographical approach, the author has written a lucid and 
highly readable collection of portraits of Lloyd See Atatiirk, 


Lenin, Gandhi, Mussolini, Hitler, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin, Tito, 
Nasser and Mao Tse-tung. e 18s. net 
The Boundaries of Science 


MAGNUS PYKE, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.LC., F.R.S.E. 


A discussion of the way in which the old boundaries between 
scientific disciplines are being increasingly transcended, biology 
merging into chemistry, chemistry into physics. In the stimulating 
and provocative way for which he is well known, Dr. Pyke shows 
how this crossing-over leads to fruitful new ideas and to the creation 
of fresh disciplines which are amalgams of the old. sages 

net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 
182 High Holborn, London W.C.1 


HIMISTO 


Examples In Electrical Calculations 


Originally intended for Naval students of electrical technology, this 
volume contains worked examples and graded exercises covering the 
requirements of the “ City and Guilds” and the Ordinary National 
Certificate in Electrical Engineering. An invaluable textbook for 
prospective candidates for these examinations. 20s. (post 1s. 4d) 


Sierra Leone: The Making of a Nation 


On April 27th this West African territory achieved independence 
within the Commonwealth. Here is a brief account of the country 
and its people, of its economic and social progress, and the fostering 
and owt of democratic institutions under United Kingdom 
guidance. 4s. (post 4d.) 


From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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and even self-contradictions. This 
apart, the book conveys a sense of 
enthusiasm tempered with reality— 
the latter enhanced by frequent ref- 
erence to the size of fees and 
salaries to be expected. Of special 
merit are Gerald Moore’s chapter 
on The Accompanist—which _ is 
buoyant and compelling; Norman 
Demuth on The Composer (al- 
though he might have mentioned the 
universities as a training ground for 
this branch of the art) and Stanton 
de B. Taylor on or and Choir- 
master, which he prefaces with a 
fascinating historical survey of the 
rise of organs and organists, 
Other chapters are contributed by 
David Franklin—The Solo Singer, 
Charles Groves—The Conductor 
(who offers some pertinent advice 
on the kind of life-partner a 
musician should have), John Cruft— 
The Music Teacher, S. A. Hurren— 
Musical Instrument Manufacture, 
Ken Music Publishing, 
James Rushworth — The _ Music 
Dealer and John Denison—Organ- 
isation and Administration. With so 
much represented it is perhaps carp- 
ing to ask for more, but there might 
have been a chapter on ‘light’ 
music and ‘ pops’ where, after all, 
the greatest number of musicians 
are employed and the largest re- 
wards are to be had. 
Harmony for Class Teaching, by 
Anthony Milner. (Novello, 6s.). 
This little book might prove useful 
if supplemented with some really 
imaginative teaching, but it suffers 
from the inevitable consequences of 
trying to get a quart into a pint pot. 
For the most part, there is little or 
no explanation of the reasons for 
the various harmonic procedures 
discussed, and the book reads like 
a compendium of lifeless rules, Had 
its author exercised half the imag- 
ination on the text which he has 
lavished on the many excellent exer- 
cises, it might have become’a Classic 
among text-books. D. GOW 
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INSURANCES 
CAN BE SPECIALLY ARRANGED 
TO SUIT THE NEEDS OF 
ADULT CLUBS, 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
SCHOOLS, 
YOUTH CLUBS, 
COMMUNITY 
CENTRES &c 


DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE 


WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


A.D.1717 


HEAD OFFICE : 27-28 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
Tel. No. Temple Bar 1717 


The NIAE’s six-monthly Cal- 
endar contains details of 
residential courses in Great 
Britain, arranged in date 
order. The Summer 1961 
issue is now available, listing 
over 750 courses held from 
April until September. 


Is. (by post Is. 6d.) from 


35 Queen Anne Street, 
London, 


4 


LIBRARY NOTES 


We have had no ‘ Library Notes’ for some time because we have lacked 
anyone with time to write them. The library was kept afloat from 1957 to 
1959 by a succession of part-time assistants. We have had full-time service 
since the beginning of this year and cautiously hope that this happier state 
can now continue. Miss Monica Greaves, B.A,, A.L.A., the present librarian, 
has restored order, done some vigorous pruning and is now ready to nur- 
ture new growth. One overdue task was to review our holdings of recent 
publications from North America, Some of these works are now to hand 
and Miss Greaves begins the new series with information about recent 
accessions, In future, ‘Library Notes’ will. appear in every other issue, 
alternating with ‘Pamphlets and Reports’. Copies of a leaflet describing 
the facilities of the library are enclosed with this issue, This was prepared 
some time ago but distribution has been restricted until the staffing posi- 


tion was more satisfactory—E.M.H. 


ACCESSIONS 

We now have two bibliographies 
on the American and Canadian 
literature of adult education. A 
Bibliography of Canadian Writings 
in Adult Education (compiled by 
M. Thomson and D. J. Ironside, 
Toronto, CANADIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR. ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, 1956); and The Literature 
of Liberal Adult Education 1945- 
1957 (compiled by J. D. Mezirow 
and D. Berry for the CENTER FOR 
THE STUDY OF LIBERAL EDU- 
CATION FOR ADULTS. New 
York, The Scarecrow Press, 1960), 
which includes literature of the 
United States, Great Britain and 
Canada (Reviewed in ADULT 
EDUCATION, January, 1961). 

College in the Country (Mildred 
E. English, Athens, University of 
Georgia Press, 1959). Presents a first- 
hand account of West Georgia 
College, where the author served as 
consultant to the Adult Education 
Department. When no funds were 
available local volunteers gave their 
services so that the work of the col- 


The Boundaries of the Campus 
(Frederick M. Rosentreter. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 
1957). A history of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division, 1885- 
1945, covering the period of the 
Farmers’ Institutes of the nineteenth 
century to the episodes of the de- 
pression of the 1930s and the diffi- 
culties of the war years 1939-45, 

The Emerging Evening College 
(Emest E. McMahon. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, 1960). 
Focuses on the intrinsic programme 
of the evening college. I is an 
attempt to cut through the com- 
plexity and lack of standardisation 
and provide a basis for the solution 
of problems of educational purpose, 
academic policy and organisation. 

Residential Adult Education, a 
Canadian Wiew (Elizabeth Loosley. 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION, 1960) gives 
historical background and discusses 
values, content, methods and 
philosophy of residential adult edu- 
cation. The types of programme of 
Camp Laquemac, tthe Banff School 
of Fine Arts and the rural folk 
schools of Nova Scotia and Ontario 
are described. 

Classrooms in Factories (Harold 
F. Clark: and. Harold §S. Sloan, 
Institute of Research, Fairleigh 
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Dickinson University, 1960) reports 
educational activities carried on by 
leading corporations in American 
industry. The origin of corporation 
educational activities is reviewed, 
their extent and nature surveyed 
and the subject matter analysed. 

Strategies of Leadership in Con- 
ducting Adult Education Programs 
(A. A. Liveright, New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959). On methods 
of running informal adult educa- 
tion groups, including the role of 
leadership, variations of leadership 
styles, group and content orientated 
activities and group dynamics. Dr 
Liveright explains clearly how to 
build a desired learning situation, 
how to recruit and select leaders 
and group members and how to 
choose and develop the right 
methods and materials. 


Creating a Climate for Adult . 


Learning (Herbert C. Hunsaker and 
Richard Pierce). An edited report 
of a national conference on archi- 
tecture for adult education spon- 
sored by the Commission on Archi- 
tecture of the Adult Education 
Association of the USA and the 
Division of Adult Education of 
Purdue University (1959). 
Voluntary Action (CANADIAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION, 1959). The papers 
in this symposium are all concerned 
with the problem of voluntary ser- 
vice. The introduction ‘ Voluntary 
action in a democratic society’ is 
by Opal Boynton. There is a 
chapter on finance by J. R. Kidd, 
chapters on the literature of volun- 
tary action in Great Britain, USA 
and Canada, and a bibliography. 
American Ideas abont Adult 
Education, 1710-1951 (Ed. C. Hart- 
ley Gratten, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1959). Includes the views of 
the early Puritan, Cotton Mather, 
and the famous Benjamin Frank- 
lin, as well as more recent ideas put 
forward by such organisations as 
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the ADULT EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION OF THE USA. 


Handbook of Adult Education in { 


the United States (Ed. Malcolm S. 


Knowles, ADULT EDUCATION im 


ASSOCIATION OF THE USA, 
1960) is divided into six parts: 7 
history and background 

concerns of adult educators; the 
work of various institutions; vari- 7 
ous types of programme ; the future j 


of adult education in America; and #™ 


a directory of national organisa- 3 
tions. Each chapter includes a q 
bibliography. 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


For those interested in holiday Wm 
courses the following publications @@ 
will be of use. European Calendar i 
of Short Summer Courses 1961 @& 
DE 


(BUREAU EUROPEEN 
EDUCATION POPULAIRE — on ¥ 
sale at this office). gives informa- % 
tion about courses where people | 
from more than one country can § 
come together round a common in- } 
terest, and courses in which people 
from different countries can enlarge | 
their knowledge of people, places 
and affairs in the particular coun- J 
tries in which the courses are held. ¥ 

A publication which also includes 7 
courses for children, youth groups, @ 
work camps, university summer | 
courses for students and courses for @ 
which particular academic or pro- 4 
fessional qualifications are needed § 
is Vacations Abroad, XIll, 


Great Britain, the 25th Calendar of G 
Residential Short Courses (Summer 
1961) is now on sale here (1s., by J 


post Is. 6d.). All these and many am 


separate programmes may be con-} 
sulted in the library. 


The Institute also has several J 


copies of An Introduction to theq 


History of Adult Education (1933) im 


by R. C. Rowse, published by the J 
Mary Ward Settlement, for free dis- 
trib tio q 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate : £1 Is. per column/inch. Average 8 lines per inch, 6 words 
per line. Discounts for series bookings. 


COLOUR | 
| 


DUPLICATING 


| FILMSTRIPS & 35mm SLIDES | VERBATIM SHORTHAND 


by top specialist photographers, 
with lecture notes TYPING (MSS/Tapes) 


CRAFTS . ZOOLOGY TRANSLATING 
METEOROLOGY MABEL EYLES 


from DIANA WYLLIE LIMITED | 10 Beaconsfield Road, London, N.11 
3 Park Roap, Lonpon, N.W.1. Pad. 7333 |_| ENTerprise 3324 
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SUMMER ART COURSES will again 

be held at Big Wood (halfway EDINBURGH REHEARSAL 
Oxford and Abingdon) in 1961. Whitsun ORCHESTRA ; 

| Week-end: June 10th-July 15th: August Orchestral meetings held at different 
12th-September 2nd. Tutors include centres throughout the country by 
John Addyman, A.R.C.A., Anthony arrangement with local authorities. — 
Atkinson, A.R.C.A., F. J. Bingley, A three weeks’ meeting at the Edin- 
M.A., Tarquin Cole, Des.R.C.A., Geri burgh International Festival—August 

Morgan, John Nash, R.A., Gi 20th to ee te 

Spencer, R.A., and Clifford Wyndham. etaits from : 

P W. Inclusive. Information leaflets THE 
rom W. Dockar-Drysdale, 

20. London, N.W.2 (SPEedwell 1843) 


SITUATION VACANT 
THE DANILO DOLCI COMMITTEE 


wishes to hear from people interested in taking on responsibility 
for its programme of community development and social educa- 
tion at Menfi, Sicily, for a minimum of eighteen months from 
the summer of 1961. 

Full details and application form will gladly be sent on request 
but people who are interested may like to know now that some of 
the qualifications thought desirable are: (a) experience in a com- 
munity development and/or fundamental education programme, 
(b) basic training in social studies, (c) knowledge of the Italian 
language, (d) knowledge of Italian life, and (e) ee to direct a 
small team of social development workers and teachers. Prefer- 
ence will be given to a married couple, although applications 
from single people are welcome. 


Requests for application forms and further information should 
be sent as soon as possible to: The Secretary, Danilo Dolci 
Committee, 29 Great James Street, London. W.C.1. 
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